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The Atonement. 


(Concluded from page 274.) 

When Nathaniel Stevens, the priest of his 
native town, asked George Fox “ Why Christ 
cried out on the cross, ‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ and why he said, ‘If 
it be possible let this cup pass from me, yet not 
my will but thine be done.’” “I told him,” says 
George, “that at that time the sins of all man- 
kind were upon Him, and their iniquities and 

transgressions with which He was wounded, and 
which He was to bear and be an offering for, 
as He was man, but that He died not, as he was 
God. So in that He died for all men, tasting 
death for every man, He was an offering fur the 
sins of the whole world.” From this it is mani- 
fest that George Fox did not regard Christ as 
merely a Divine teacher and a perfect example 
for all mankind; but as Paul expresses it: 
“Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto Gentiles, foolishness; but unto them that 
are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ, the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” 

Iam not aware that any of the members of 
our religious Society in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, denied or doubted the 
doctrine of the Atonement. Some, it is true, 
have claimed that William Penn and Job Scott 
were exceptions. It would not be difficult to dis- 
prove this assertion by quotations from the writ- 
ings of both these eminent and faithful Friends. 

In regard to Wm. Penn’s views, a misappre- 
hension has arisen on account of some state- 
mentsin his “Sandy Foundation Shaken,” where 
he denies the extreme view that the propitiatory 
sacrifice justifies sinners by the righteousness of 
Christ being imputed to those who believe in 
Him, while they continue in their sins. 

In his “ Testimony to the Truth of God as 
held by the People called Quakers,” William 
Penn says: “ We believe Him [Christ] accord- 
Ing to Scripture, to be the Son of Abraham, 
David and Mary, after the flesh; and also God 
over all blessed forever. So that He that is 
within us, is also without us, even the same who 
laid down his precious life for us, rose again 
from the dead, and ever liveth to make ‘ inter- 
cession for us,’ being the blessed and alone Me- 








diator between God and man, and Him by 
whom God will finally judge the world, both 
quick and dead; all which we as sincerely and 
steadfastly believe as any other Society of people, 
whatever may be ignorantly or maliciously in- 
sinuated to the contrary, either by our declared 
enemies or mistaken neighbors.” 

Widely divergent views exist among Christian 
professors on what Henry W. Lesghiion calls 
“creation’s enigma— the atonement.” In the 
theology of Unitarians, Universalists and others 
of the same general line of thought, the term 
signifies the act of bringing men to God, in con- 
tradistinction to the idea of reconciling God to 
man. The sacrificial or Calvanistic, consists 
fundamentally in Christ’s sacrifice for man’s 
sins. This theory embraces manifold shades of 
opinion—one of the most extreme being that the 
vials of Divine wrath were poured upon Christ 
when He suffered on the cross. The remedial, 
that the Almighty entered into humanity so as 
to eliminate sin by the ethical process of Christ’s 
life and death, and make the human race at 
one with himself. The Socinian, or moral in- 
fluence, that Christ’s work consists in influenc- 
ing men to better lives. 

A view that has gained ground of latter time, 
and is held by some bearing the name of Friends, 
is that the sacrifice on the cross has finished the 
work of man’s redemption, leaving him nothing 
to do to become a participant in its saving effi- 
cacy, excepting a belief in and public confession 
of his acceptance thereof. 

Early Friends and those of the present time 
who believe with them, reverently accept the 
work of Christ without them as a preparatory 
and necessary part of the plan of man’s restora- 
tion to that state in which Adam was created, 
and from which he fell through disobedience to 
the Divine command. They also hold it to be 
of equal necessity to this restoration that man 
should co-operate with the visitations of the 
Holy Spirit revealed in the secret of his heart, 
by which his sins are made manifest and their 
shenthenews shown to be necessary. By obe- 
dience to these Divine revelations, the power of 
sin becomes more and more weakened, and de- 
sires after heaven and _ holiness strengthened. 
Obedience being thus persevered in, sinful de- 
sires are removed, and the Holy Spirit becomes 
an abiding guest ; and through the most satisfac- 
tory offering of Christ, and not from any merit 
on account of good works which he may claim, 
man’s sins are blotted out of the Lord’s book of 
remembrance, as though they had never been 
committed. Like the ten lepers of old, he is 
cleansed in the path of obedience. 

Remembering Christ’s injunction, “ What I 
say unto you, I say unto all, Watch!” “ Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation : the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak ;” 
Friends believe that the enemy of man’s happi- 
ness may still continue to tempt him to disobe- 
dience, should he lay down his spiritual armor 
or cease to be frequent in aspirations to the 
throne of Grace. 

A doctrine so clearly set forth in the Scrip- 









tures and reverently believed by so many of the 
most eminent and faithful Christians in all ages 
of the world, should certainly not be set aside 
or rejected because of the different attempts to 
formulate it. Are not these differences owing to 
human reason having been employed to explain 
where Divine revelation only can expound; and 
one of the deepest of spiritual subjects has been 
treated with the wisdom of man? Paul says in 
the first Corinthians ii: 14: “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for 
they are foolishness unto him; and he cannot 
know them, because they are spiritually judged.” 

Or how can we, how dare we reject or mini- 
mize the importance of a doctrine connected 
with the salvation of our souls, because of our 
inability to comprehend it. Can we understand 
why sin, and suffering, and sorrow, and injustice 
and many other things have been permitted 
among mankind? Is it not robbing Christ of his 
prerogatives? He whom “ Ged highly exalted, 
and gave unto Him the name that is above 
every other name; that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven and 
things on earth, and things under the earth, and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God.” Hethrough 
whom God made the worlds, and who, when He 
shall sit upon the throne of his glory, shall 
separate the righteous from the wicked. 

The assumption that the Omnipotent Father, 
and his Son Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit 
are distinct persons, seems to have been in large 
measure the ground upon which the varied 
theories of the Atonement have been constructed. 
The Scriptures apply the terms person and per- 
sons only to human beings. An apparent ex- 
ception is found in second Corinthians ii: 10, 
where the person of Christ is mentioned. But 
the word here rendered person also signifies 
presence. 

God we are told is love; a God of peace; a 
God of patience and of comfort ; a God of hope: 
God is light; a Sun and shield; a shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land ; is true; is good; is 
our defence; is gracious; is long suffering; is 
merciful ; is faithful; is nigh to all them that 
call on Him; is pitiful and of tender mercy, etc. 

Christ is the good shepherd ; the door of the 
sheepfold; the true vine; the way and the 
truth and the life; the true light that enlight- 
eneth every man coming into the world ; the 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls; the Minister of 
ministers; the bread of life come down from 
God out of heaven; and the communion of 
saints. 

God so loved the world that He gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have eternal life. Christ, 
then, was the manifestation of the love of God 
to mankind and not a separate being. “I and 
my Father are one,” said Christ. “ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” “ No one cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” Christ’s sacrifice 
was the greatest possible manifestation of his 
love to mankind. 

Having such a loving, Omnipotent Father ; 
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such a compassionate Redeemer ; let us take the 
cup of salvation with thanksgiving, without at- 
tempting too much to solve the mysteries of the 
Divine law. Knowing this: that “the secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God: but the 
things which are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law ” (Deut. xxix: 29). 


Science and the Society of Friends. 


BY ROWLAND RINGWALT. 





In his recent speech at the Bishop McVickar 
banquet, Joseph Wharton dwelt on a striking 
fact, known to the great majority of our citi- 
zens, but rarely emphasized. There are few 
Pennsylvanians who have not observed how fre- 
quently the names of Friends appear in the man- 
agement of our railroad, coal and iron interests ; 
how prominently the influence of Friends has 
appeared in the workings of the Franklin In- 
stitute ; how the Friends have quietly and per- 
sistently worked for the advancement of science. 
Joseph Wharton forcibly referred to the debt 
of chemistry to John Dalton, and the obligation 
of electricity to Thomas Young. He might have 
added that when George Stephenson was looked 
on as a crack-brained empiric, a wealthy Friend 
advanced the money needed to help the infant 
locomotive on its way. The influence of the 
Friends as scientific pioneers is, perhaps, as de- 
cided as the influence of the Anglican Church 
on ecclesiastical music, or that of the Scotch 
Presbyterians on studies of a metaphysical char- 
acter. It is one of the facts in the history of 
industrial science which no student can fail to 
observe. 

The reason of this scientific aptitude is seldom 
mentioned, but an adequate cause reveals itself 
to the investigator. Born in a rough, fighting 
age, the Society of Friends found the social life 
of England, indeed of the whole world, leavened 
with a warlike spirit. The famous Friend for 
whom this Commonwealth was named was the 
son of an admiral, and to that fact owed a large 
share of the court favor which he enjoyed. Dur- 
ing the fierce wars with the Dutch in Charles 
II’s time, it was almost necessary for a man who 
wished to figure in society to make at least one 
cruise against the enemy. The younger sons of 
the nobility and geutry sought eagerly for com- 
missions in the army ornavy. . .... . 

Cut off from war, the energies of the Friends 
turned to farming, iron-mining and various in- 
dustries which gave opportunity for the talents 
and application which might have won promo- 
tion in fleet or navy. 

Poor boys, with no relish for martial pur- 
suits, with studious habits and devotional incli- 
nations, often looked to the Church. England’s 
annals tell of many a bright lad, whose craving 
for knowledge pleased the village parson and 
the country squire. Such boys were helped ir 
their studies, scholarships made their way less 
rugged, and, finally, the position of servitor at 
one of the universities would be held out to 
them. It required patience and self-denial, as 
well as industry, to pass through the numerous 
ordeals of a poor scholar, but it could be done, 
and George Whitefield and a host of others did 
it. The son of a mechanic or farmer might hope 
for a country vicarage or a head-mastership ; he 
might become tutor in a nobleman’s family, or 
end his days as a “ fellow” in the college where he 
wrestled with Aristotle’s logic or translated Au- 
gustine’s confessions. From the prizes of the 


Church the Friend could receive nothing. He 
rejected its entire system of worship and govern- 


ment. The existence of a settled, paid ministry 
was to him a stumbling-block, and his scruples, 
if they excluded him from cockades and garters, 
also barred the way to lawn sleeves and doctor’s 
hoods. 

Youths for whom neither the camp nor the 
chancel possessed any fascination, saw a road to 
advancement in the legal profession. Blackstone 
shows his apprehension lest the bar would be 
largely controlled by persons who had not re- 
ceived a classical education. Industrious boys 
made themselves useful to attorneys, and gradu- 
ally built up lucrative practices. Steady lads, 
who never won the fame of Coke, yet rivalled 
him in the severity of their labors, and reached 
a gratifying degree of success. The Friend who 
would not fight and who would not read the 
Book of Common Prayer, objected to an oath, 
and this scruple kept him out of the courts and 
bade him entertain no hope whatever of public 
office. A host of public positions tempted other 
men, but the Friend, who refused to swear be- 
fore any tribunal, knew that law and politics 
were not for him. Generations passed before he 
was allowed to give his simple affirmation in 
testimony of a fact. His creed banished him 
from the normal channels of ambition and from 
the favorite amusements of society. Bear-baiting, 
cock-fighting, the prize-ring and many of the 
sports in which the merry monarch’s courtiers 
delighted, would have disgusted the followers 
of Fox and Barclay. It was almost a necessity 
for the Friends to hew out new occupations and 
find some work that might test the capacities of 
their young men. What they have done in 
botany and metallurgy, in mining and agricul- 
ture, in chemistry and electricity, requires a 
volume rather than a newspaper article. The 
reason of their activity in scientific pursuits is, 
we think, to be found in the facts to which we 
have called attention.—Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. 





Do You Reap THE BrmLe?— All things 
duly considered, the Bible is the cheapest and 
best circulated book in the world. Every man 
may have a copy for the asking. Now, there 
was a day when men prized this right as their 
dearest possession. They read their Bibles and 
they read very little else. They knew their 
contents so thoroughly that even their every- 
day speech was colored with its grand phrase- 
ology. To the Puritans of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Bible was history, and poetry, and ad- 
venture, and practical teaching, and literature 
in general, as well as religious instruction. What 
the newspaper, the magazine and the novel to- 
gether are to us Scripture was to them. The 
Old Testament was as carefully read as the New 
— indeed, very much better, as many have 
pointed out. 

What a change has come over the Protestant 
world in our time! It is not a Bible-reading 
world as it used to be. The right to read Scrip- 
ture may be still emphasized, but great multi- 
tudes neither appreciate it nor take advantage 
of it. There seems to be less and less family 
reading of the Scripture every year. In thou- 
sands of Christian families there is no attempt 
at any such thing. Even individual members 
refer to the Bible very occasionally, if at all. It 
is not regarded as a book for every-day use. 
Like encyclopedias and dictionaries, it is a book 
of reference that every one ought to have, merely 
to keep on the shelf. The poor, fragmentary 
knowledge of the Bible that a great portion of 
people have has been gained chiefly in child- 
hood at school, later on through the reading of 





Scripture at church, and from the occasional 
references to the Bible in the literature of the 
day. But itis a most disappointing knowledge, 
It grasps nothing completely, and understands 
nothing thoroughly. Facts, names, dates, char. 
acters, events, are often in a most hopelessly 
tangled mass. Why not treat the Bible as at. 
tentively as you would treat any other book? 
Why not read it through from beginning to end, 
respectfully, earnestly ?—Bible Standard. 


John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 275.) 

In the Sixth Month of 1824 John Yeardley 
returned to Germany. 

“Tn the Seventh Month, 1824, Thomas Shil- 
litoe and Elizabeth H. Walker came to Pyr. 
mont, and to the latter J. Y. gave his assistance 
in various religious engagements. After her 
departure he again visited Minden, with the 
neighboring villages of Eidinghausen and Hille, 
His visit to the last-named place (First Month 
13th, 1825), was marked by a singular circum- 
stance. : 

“* Finding a sudden draft [in my mind] to 
be at the reading meeting at Hille, to begin at 
two o’clock, there seemed but little time; how- 
ever, proposing it to my dear friend John Rasche, 
he was quite willing to accompany me, and driy- 
ing quickly we came in due time. When the 
[meeting] was over, the Friends told me they 
thought it very remarkable that we should come 
unexpectedly on that day, and that what was 
communicated after the reading was particularly 
suited to the state of a woman Friend present, 
who was laboring under the temptation that she 
had committed the unpardonable sin, and could 
find no rest day or night. I could not prevent 
them from expressing their thankfulness for such 
a mark of Providential interference, in this way 
to afford the poor woman a little relief and en- 
couragement.’ 

“ Four days afterwards, having then returned 
to Friedensthal, J. Y. adds: ‘Since our visit to 
Hille, the person above mentioned is dead !’ 

“The depression under which John Yeardley 
labored, from the loss of that comfortable pres- 
ence of his Lord which had been almost from 
his youth as a lamp shining continually upon 
his head, seems to have reached its lowest point 
in the early part of this year. Under date of 
the twenty-fourth of the Second Month he says: 

“*T have this morning once more been enabled 
to pour out my sorrowful spirit before the Father 
of mercies in a way that has afforded me some 
relief and encouragement. In bitterness, and, 
may almost say, in agony of soul have I spread 
before Him some of those circumstances which 
have been a cause of unspeakable distress to me 
for many months past, and rendered me unfit 
for almost every service, temporal or spiritual. 

“*Thou knowest, O gracious Father, I long 
to have my ways and steps regulated by thy 
holy will. Therefore I beseech thee, have mercy 
on my faults, and blot out from thy remem- 
brance all my sins, and everything wherein I 
have in weakness offended thee ; and be pleased 
to give me strength to become more perfectly 
and lastingly thine. O how sensibly do I feel 
my own weakness, and that without thee I can 
do nothing, not for a moment preserve my own 
steps.’ 

“In the midst of his discouragement his mind 
was directed towards the accomplishment of an- 
other part of the commission which had been 
entrusted to him before he left England —viz: 
to sojourn for a time amongst the Friends in 
the south of France. Accordingly, early in the 
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Third Month he went to Minden, and laid before 
the Two-months’ Meeting his intention of going 
to Congenies for this purpose, and also of seeking 


a religious interview with some serious people in 
the neighborhood of Cologne. 


«This information,’ he says, ‘was received by 


my friends with much sympathy and, [ trust, 
weightiness of spirit, and I felt a little strength- 
ened by the expression of their feelings and 


unity with me in this concern. A certificate of 


their approbation was ordered to be drawn up. 
No creature on earth knows how this prospect 
humbles me. I alwaysthink I am dealt with in 
a remarkable manner—somewhat different per- 
haps from others. Notwithstanding all the seem- 
ingly insurmountable difficulties which stand 
in the way, and which are far too numerous to 
particularize, my peace is connected with my 
obedience. What will be the result I know 
not; the way appears not yet quite clear as to 
the time of departure. O Lord, favor me to 
wait on thee for the spirit of discernment not to 
step forth in the wrong time.’ 

“The obedience which he practised in com- 
mitting himself in simple faith to this religious 
prospect prepared the way for a temporal bless- 
ing, as well as for the return of inward joy. He 


little knew, when persecuted by the Accuser of 


the brethren, and mourning over the weakness 
of his own corrupt nature, that his Lord was 
about to provide for him a congenial and help- 
ful companion, in the room of her whose loss 
had left him solitary in the world. Without 
this timely sacrifice of his own will, it could not 
have been so easy for him to make the journey 
to France in the way in which it was done, and 
which was the means of bringing about the union 
which shed so much comfort on the remainder 
of his life. 

“Between two and three months after the 
meeting at Minden, he received the information 
that Martha Savory, accompanied by Martha 
Towell, was about to pay a religious visit to the 
Friends at Pyrmont and Minden. He had been 
introduced in London to Martha Savory as a 
minister of the Gospel, and one who had been 
abroad in its service, but his acquaintance with 
her seems to have been slight. On receiving 
this intelligence he writes : 

“The prospect of seeing a few dear Friends 
from my native land would be cheering, but I 
am really so cast down that I seem asif I could 
not, and almost dare not, rejoice in anything. 
May this low proving season answer the end 
for which it is permitted !’ 

“As he apprehended the Friends accompany- 
ing Martha Savory who were coming from Eng- 
land might require a guide, John Yeardley 
went to meet them at Rotterdam. 

“An account of his journey, both going and 
returning, is also contained in J. Y’s diary; it 
presents some additional notices which claim a 
place here. 

“Before leaving Minden for Rotterdam, he 
twice visited Eidinghausen, and saw some young 
men who were under suffering because of their 
refusal to serve in the militia. 

“*One in particular (he says, in writing up 
the diary), a sweet young man, at this moment 
may be in torture. O, how I feel for him! My 
soul breathes to the Almighty Father of mer- 
cies on his account, that he may be strength- 


ened to endure all with patience for the sake of 
his Lord, who has given him a testimony to 


bear against the spirit of war and fighting.’ 


“ At the conclusion of the second meeting at 


Eidinghausen, he says: 





“*The meeting was fully attended, and I af- 


terwards dined alone in the school-room with a 
light heart. I thought I could say, After the 
work is done, food tastes sweet.’ 

“ At Rotterdam, John Yeardley and his com- 
panions made the acquaintance of a ‘ very in- 
teresting missionary student, who believes he 
has a call to go on a mission to the Greeks, and 
is waiting for an opening: his name is Gii zlaff.’ 
At Amsterdam, a letter from Giitzlaff introduced 
them to the priest of the Greek church in that 
city, Helanios Paschalides, a man of child-like 
spirit, and long schooled in affliction, who had 
become awakened to his own religious wants, 
and who believed himself called to return to 
Greece and instruct his countrymen. These 
two interviews are memorable, as being, proba- 
bly, the commencement of the strong interest 
which J. and M. Y. evinced in the Greek people, 
and which issued years afterwards, in a relig- 
ious tour in that country. At Zeist, where there 
is a settlement of Moravians, the ministers, fiad- 
ing the Friends desired to convene their mem- 
bers in a meeting for worship, readily consented. 

“*The meeting,’ writes J. Y.,‘ was more fully 
attended than we had expected. There is much 
sweetness of spirit to be felt about these people, 
but a want of stillness. I thought some of the 
hearers were prepared to see further than their 
teachers, and the time may yet come when some 
may be drawn into a more spiritual worship. 
We left them a few tracts, and they kindly gave 
us a few little books of theirs, It is remarkable 
in what a spirit of love they received us.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Withdrawals from Rome. 


Mention is made in the Second Month num- 
ber of the Converted Catholic of the conversion 
and coming away from the Romish Church of a 
young Irish priest, who had been chaplain to 
the Foxford Convent in Ireland. He had re- 
ceived a liberal education at the ecclesiastical 
institution of Maynooth, and held successive 
appointments as priest in several parishes. The 
account says that he “ attributes his change of 
faith to no human influence, it seems to have 
been the work of the Spirit of God alone. For 
some years past he has been troubled in his con- 
science about the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
in his heart of hearts unable to believe that the 
host which he elevated, and to which the people 
bowed down, was, as his church taught, the lit- 
eral budy of Christ. Nor could he believe in the 
assumed power of absolving from sin, etc.” Some 
books which he obtained were helpful in con- 
firming him in taking the important step of 
separation. The bishop of the diocese, on two 
occasions, having sent a deputation in order to 
induce him to return, he sent a courteous but 
decided response, that his action was final, es- 
pecially dwelling therein on his awakened ap- 
prehension of the great error of the “ sacrament 
of the mass,” with its gross teaching of the lite- 
ral eating of the flesh and drinking of the blood 
of the Lord. 

A second account of recent withdrawal from 
Rome, contained in the journal above referred 
to, is that of a young Spanish priest of the island 
of Porto Rico, in the West Indies. At the local 
Roman Catholic seminary where he was entered 
at the age of thirteen, he pursued a five-years’ 
ecclesiastical course, “ without,” he says, “ there 
entering my mind a single thought that would 
lead me to doubt the truth of my religion, to 
the study of which I had been dedicated, in or- 
der that in the future I might become its min- 
ister and defender.” With subsequent religious 


knowledge, however, “ doubts innumerable,” he 
continues, “ entered my mind and sadness took 
possession of my heart. I studied more and 
more, trying to quiet the voice that was crying 
from the depths of my heart, ‘ This system, this 
dogma, this which we are studying, is false! 
This is not the truth! This is not the religion 
of Jesus Christ |’” Nevertheless, at the age of 
twenty-two, his studies were finished, he was 
“ordained” a priest, and continued in the un- 
satisfying service two years; but, early last au- 
tumn, having received orders to enter upon 
clerical duties in a new parish, he declined to 
accept it, “because,” he says, “I had formed 
the firm resolution to retire from Porto Rico for 
another country, and declare my emancipation 
from the errors of Romanism and my desire to 
embrace the Gospel faith. Once a 
priest and out of the seminary, I dedicated my- 
self earnestly to the study of the Scriptures, and, 
aided by the grace of the Holy Spirit, for which 
I continually prayed, my eyes were opened to 
the light of Truth and my soul to hope. What 
comfort possessed my heart from that happy 
moment!” The latter remark is made by him 
in briefly stating the reasons that led to his con- 
version. 

Still a third renunciation of the errors of the 
papacy is detailed more at length than either of 
the foregoing, in the paper entitled “ Professor 
Bunkofer’s Declaration to the Public,” dated in 
theSeventh Month last, from Wertheim, a walled 
town in Baden, and at the gymnasium whereat 
the then priest Bunkofer was an instructor. In 
a letter addressed to the archiepiscopal chapter 
of Freiburg he had announced his abandonment 
of the papal church, a step which, he says, “ Was 
the final result of a hard mental and moral con- 
flict during half a lifetime, by which I have 
been forced to tear down stone after stone of a 
structure that, during the first half of my life, 
had been erected upon exclusively Romish, and, 
therefore, insufficient foundation principles.” 
Beholding how the Roman Church, infected 
with Vaticanism, had in so many instances ex- 
pelled the Spirit of Jesus from the clergy, the 
people becoming “ estranged, in the liturgical 
services, from the language of the heart in their 
intercourse with God ;” the offered prayers, even 
the funeral services, “ performed in a strange, 
unintelligible language ;” a steadily growing ex- 
ternalism in the practice of devotions ; the prac- 
tice of indulgences, a sad “ degeneration of the 
doctrine of grace, to say nothing of the implied 
degradation of the idea of God ;” the inconsis- 
tencies of the doctrine of priestly confessions, 
and the confusion in the estimation of degrees 
of sinning—the great evil of “ mortal sin” being 
incurred “ by either eating flesh on Friday or 
omitting mass on Sunday,’—such doctrines, he 
concludes, “by their repulsive obtrusiveness, 
harm religion beyond estimation, and are pow- 
erless to impose upon any man who, from time 
to time, lifts his gaze towards the stars to listen 
to their sublime preaching of * Our Father who 
art in heaven.’” Having referred to “the great 
sin of 1870, its absolutism begetting 
servility, and its infallibility begetting a lie,” 
this protestant says, “The Vatican sect pre- 
sumes that it is impossible to withdraw from the 
Romish Church, except for reasons of lust and 
ungodliness. This delusion is connected with 
the monopoly of the Holy Ghost, which the 
church of the pope pretends to own. But I 
testify before God that my renunciation has 
been the result of long, deep and painful exami- 
nation, and I cannot yield any one the right to 
misjudge this declaration.” J. W. L. 











From an English Letter. 
The Root of Christian Reform. 


Apparently, of late years, there is a tendency 
in our Society to drift from a hearty living con- 
cern for the cause of Truth and all that belongs 
to it, into an occupation with side-issues, such 
as temperance, peace, socialism and the rights, 
or rather obligations, of property, and such moral 
questions as are, in themselves, of no small im- 
portance, yet which cannot be satisfactorily dealt 
with where the foundation of faith, life and con- 
duct is not rightly laid, and this, I apprehend, 
is the main business of religion and that which 
gives religious questions a precedence over all 
others. 

Any religion which ignores or lessens the right 
of Christ to be the chief corner-stone and the sure 
foundation, without which the building is in 
vain, isa false one so far as it does so. 

I have little faith in the permanent character 
of any social reform so long as false religion 
abounds, and I have still less confidence that 
such religion will cease or be trampled un- 
der foot until Quakerism—if we choose to call 
spiritual religion by such a name—becomes 
general. 

As citizens, we may advocate just measures 
and discourage iniquitous customs, but as friends 
of Christ, 7. e., servants of God, we shall feel that 
our principal work on the earth is not that of 
judges or dividers of its inheritances, but in fill- 
ing up the measure of suffering and conflict 
allotted us, whereby we shall be enabled to hold 
forth the Word of Life, whether in word or deed, 
to a perishing world. 

The blessings of service in Quakerism lies in 
this—that anything a man does, however hum- 
ble the act may be, from the principle of life in 
him and in the subjection of self, is not merely 
accepted above as regards himself, but tends 
to set up the kingdom of God in the earth, to 
introduce the reign of Christ and universal har- 
mony. But everything that he does, however 
good in itself, not from this spring and source 
but independently of God, carries an influence 
with it which strengthens the gates of darkness, 
tends to block up the way of the kingdom, and 
sets up man, with his puny, short-sighted wis- 
dom, in opposition to God. We may call some 
such acts “ good” acts, and so they may be con- 
sidered in themselves, but there is a mystery of 
iniquity behind them which forbids the title 
“good,” so far as the actual influence or power 
exerted by the individual is concerned. 

Now false religion calls that good which is 
not good, hence it sets up a false standard of 
life which leads to many evils, inward and out- 
ward. 

A living Quaker body has a testimony which 
strikes at the very root of evil in all states and 
conditions of mankind. The bodies not repre- 
senting the root, principle of life and service fall 
short here, and hence the need of a distinct and 
separate manifestation of Truth, such as, I trust, 
we see the beginnings of here with us and in 
America, and shall see much more before many 
years are up. 





THe “CurFEw” APPROVED. — Charles A. 
Crane, a Methodist minister of Boston, advo- 
cates the revival of the curfew bell in that city. 
“ Boston,” he said the other evening, “ owes it 
to herself, and especially to her boys, to pass 
and faithfully execute a curfew law which shall 
require all children sixteen years of age and 
under to be off the streets at eight o’clock in 
the winter and nine o’clock in the summer, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, was the first city to adopt the cur- 
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few law about two years ago. Omaha, Denver, 
Kansas City, Des Moines, Topeka and Evanston, 
Ill., are among the larger cities which have fol- 


lowed. The testimony in favor of the innovation 
is strong. The chief of police of St. Joseph, Mo., 
says that seven-eighths of the people give it 
their sincere approval. There has been a re- 
duction of fifty per cent. in commitments to the 
reform school from that city.”—Selected. 





. a For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Simplicity of Living. 


In a letter to T. Shillitoe, in his twentieth 


year, J. Barclay says, “ Nearly as long as I have 


been privileged by an acquaintance with the 
houses and families of Friends, which, though 
I was born a member, is not long, I have at 
times almost mourned at the great relaxation 
from Gospel strictness and simplicity of living 
so evident amongst us. . . . Whatever 
some may think in regard to these things, I feel 
assured that he who, in his outward appearance 
or behavior, bears any remnant of a testimony 
against the customs and fashions of the world, 
ought to be ashamed of himself if he belies his 
avowed sentiments by a departure from simplic- 
ity in the furniture of his house and way of liv- 
ing. , : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Some, indeed, seem to be desirous of disguis- 
ing their violation of the simplicity which their 
better feelings convince them they should prac- 
tice, by saying that this or the other new or 
fashionable vanity is an improvement on the old 
article, that this gay and gaudy trumpery will 
wear and keep its color better than a plainer 
one, or that this precious bauble was given them 
by their relations. Thus are they endeavoring 
to satisfy the inquiries of those who love con- 
sistent plainness and to silence that uneasy in- 
mate, the unflattering witness which is following 
them. I have been much exercised on my own 
account, and on that of others, and been very 
desirous that we may all keep clear of these de- 
partures. 

I have for years believed that the declension 
amongst Friends from the true standard of sim- 
plicity is great, and I am of the mind that if 
they had diligently hearkened unto, and im- 
plicitly obeyed, the dictates of best Wisdom, 
they would have been led to apply all the gifts 
of Divine Providence to the purposes for which 
they were intended. 


The Root of War and of Peace, 


It is a great blessing to live under a govern- 
ment whose rulers are for peace with all nations, 
and who appreciate the real barbarousness, waste 
and horridness of war. But, after all, the real 
issue, in a Christian sense, is not abstinence from 
fighting—even worldly policy may, and does, 
dictate that negation—but rather the quenching 
of the fountain of lust in the heart, the “ desire 
to have,” which is the direful spring of all wars 
and fightings. This restless covetousness and 
minister of self, it is the province of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ alone to root up, and plant, in 
its stead, love to God and man. Thus isa man’s 
life changed from the old round of living to self, 
getting gain for self, resenting injuries to self, 
to the life unto the Lord, in whom henceforth 
he lives and moves and has his being. Then 
peace indeed rules—not the negative peace of 
selfish men seeking to make secure their lives 
and property—but the heavenly peace of the 
kingdom of God, bearing fruit in positive works 
of righteousness. This peace, begotten of the 
Lord and preserved in his power, is it not 
this that Isaiah saw in prophetic vision, “ of 
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whose increase there should be no end,” and of 
which our Lord has testified, “ My peace I giye 
unto you—not as the world giveth.” (©, FS 


The Decline of Friends in Barbadoes, 
(Continued from page 276.) 

In an addendum to this letter, John Luke says 
that the Pumpkin Hill Estate had long been in 
the adverse possession of various parties, the last 
of whom, a certain Mary Fortune, now claimed 
it by virtue of the five-year statute, and that it 
was lost to the Society. 

The Plantation Meeting-house and land, near 
Speightstown, was in possession of a certain 
Thomas Whitney, who married William Callen. 
der’s daughter. He had acquired the squatter 
title under the five-years’ statute, but disclaimed 
an intention to take advantage of it, and pre. 
ferred to purchase. 

Thicketts Meeting-house estate (not mentioned 
by Andrew Dury) was in possession of Ralph 
Weeks, who claimed it as his own as heir of hig 
grandfather (who originally gave it to Friends.) 

John Luke also says : “ Friends have burying. 
places at Bridgetown, near Speightstown, The 
Spring, and near Philips’ Chapel, Hackleton’s 
Clift, Pilgrims’ near Savoury’s Plantation to 
leeward, and in Francis Ford’s Plantation.” 

In another letter, dated Barbadoes, Sixth 
Month, 15th, 1774, John Luke resists the re 
quest of London Friends for a renewal of Trusts 
to include trustees outside of Barbadoes, and 
says emphatically: “I am persuaded Friends 
will not consent to transfer their [the Society’s] 
property.” 

The efforts of London Friends of the Meeting 
for Sufferings to obtain some satisfactory agree- 
ment with John Luke having proved unavail- 
ing, the subject was referred to the Yearly 
Meeting of 1775. That meeting adopted the 
following minute: ‘‘ Upon considering the Min- 
utes of the Meeting for Sufferings relative to the 
property belonging to Friends in Barbadoes, the 
meeting agrees that to join some other Friends, 
either of this nation or of Pennsylvania, with 
the present trustees, as was lately done with re- 
spect to Friends’ property in Holland, and to 
signify to the said Friends that it is not the in- 
tention of this meeting to take the administra- 
tion of said property out of the hands of Friends 
so long as there are any remaining on that island, 
but solely to secure it for the purposes intended 
by the donors, would be the most effectual method 
to secure the same for the benefit of Friends. 
It is therefore recommended to the Meeting for 
Sufferings that they proceed therein accord- 
ingly.” 

The Meeting for Sufferings, it is presumed 
through a Committee, embraced the foregoing 
minute in a letter to John Luke, in which they 
also say: “ We regret much that so little care 
remains amongst you to meet together to dis- 
charge a duty so incumbent upon you as the 
worship of God, the Giver of all you enjoy and 
your great Preserver, but of the duty you owe 
to yourselves. Example to your offspring anda 
wish to stand acquitted in the great day, can- 
not prevail upon the few yet remaining to keep 
up their assemblies for these necessary purposes. 
In vain are the desires, the entreaties, the ex- 
hortations of the brethren on your account. 

“The Meeting for Sufferings, by whom we are 
directed to write on this occasion, very fervently 
desire that a fresh concern to feel after the 
spring of living mercies may be awakened in 


you and raise you up to be living members of 


the body.” 
Under date of London, fourth of Seventh 
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Month, 1777, the Meeting for Sufferings ad- 
dressed a letter to John Luke, Joseph Jackman 
and Joseph Collynns, in Barbadoes, in which 
they say: ; 

“The Meeting has been informed that the 
roperty of Friends is mouldering away. The 
porial-grounds in some places almost become a 
waste and the meeting-houses either gone to 
decay or in so ruinous a condition as to become 
almost unsafe to meet in. When we were last or- 
dered to apply and to propose that some Friends, 
either here or in America, should be joined in 
the trust, the answer was, ‘ Whilst there were 
aby Friends remaining in the island, it seemed 
most reasonable that the trust should remain 
with them.’ Friends here did not want to be 
concerned in the matter any further than to 
secure Friends’ property to the uses intended by 
the donors or testators. But what must we con- 
ceive to have been the real motives to this re- 
fusal, when we have strong reasons to believe 
that were there any persons disposed to have a 
meeting in any part of the island, there is nota 
house fit for the purpose, nay, scarcely in Bridge- 
town itself. This we are directed by the meeting 
to say, and request that the money in the trus- 
tees’ hands may be disposed of for the purposes 
for which it was left, the accommodation of the 
Society and its ministers as occasion may offer, 
and surely nothing can have a stronger claim to 
the attention of the trustees than to preserve a 
lace fit for the few remaining Friends to meet 
in. We may further acquaint you that Friends 
of the Meeting for Sufferings, the deputies of 
the Yearly Meeting, think themselves under the 
necessity of pressing this matter home to your 
consideration and to request you, as members of 
the Society and men of reputation, to take such 
effectual care, both in respect to the complaints 
we have mentioned and the further security of 
the property of Friends as may best comport 
with your present and future satisfaction.” 

On the twelfth of Second Month, 1779, the 
London Meeting for Sufferings again wrote to 
John Luke, and, after quoting from a letter re- 
ceived from him declining to take the advice 
previously given him, they say : 

“We do not want to have the property be- 
queathed for the use of Friends to be put into 
our possession, but only wish what remains of it 
to be secured to the Society, and that some 
Friends, either in this place or in Philadelphia 
may be added as trustees to those remaining in 
Barbadoes, that, at their demise, due care may 
be taken of the donations left by many worthy 
Friends of your island, and that these donations 
may be applied to the purposes by them in 
tended, the relief of the indigent and other 
necessary charges. 


But little if anything appears to have been 
done from this time till 1785, when James Cres- 
son and John Parrish, of Philadelphia, visited 
the island, and found all the meeting-houses in 
a ruined condition, having been blown down in 
a recent hurricane. The Thicketts Meeting- 
house and grounds, containing about five acres, 
were then in possession of a certain Ralph Weeks, 
whose grandfather, of the same name, gave it to 
the Society, and the then occupant vigorously 
claimed it as his own. 

It was considered irrevocably lost, as well as the 
“ Hackleton CliffGround,” “ Pilgrims’ Ground, 
near Savery’s Plantation to leeward,” and ground 
in “ Francis Ford’s Plantation.” The Philips 
Chapel Ground in St. Philip’s Parish was also 
thought to be lost. 


(To be continued.) 





“For THE FRIEND.” 
Christ, the Word, “In the Beginning.” 


“In the beginning,” said Moses, in describing 
the creation of the universe, as known from the 
earth as a standpoint,“ the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep.” No words but those of inspiration 
could have thus boldly and briefly pierced the 
clouds enveloping the existing chaos of this re- 
mote pre-animate period. None but an inspired 
pen could have so clearly delineated the pre- 
parations made by the Almighty Creator for 
this future home of man, whom He would form 
in his own image, for, as God’s prophet Isaiah 
declares, “God formed the earth to be inhab- 
ited” (Is. xlv: 18). Nor does it at all weaken 
our faith in this inspired record to know that 
the word “day” in the original means an in- 
definite period of time, for with the Eternal 
God “ A thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past” (Ps. xc: 4). With Him who, 
by his Word, created all things, is not only in- 
finite power, but an eternity of days, therefore 
time cannot enter as an important factor in what 
He does; for whether God now feeds the mil- 
lions on earth by the gradual growth of the food 
required, or feeds the thousands with a few loaves 
and fishes, as Christ did, the power is still the 
same. 

How natural it is to the eye of man to behold 
things near as being much greater than objects 
more remote. How often we think of the stars as 
being simply sparkling gems in heaven’s vault. 


these modern times, man fails to sound the depths 
of heaven, and finds but an infinity of space, in 
which revolves countless myriads of suns, such 
as that around which the earth we live upon 
revolves. Well may the pious man, contem- 
plating this handiwork of God as but a por- 
“We observe, in the account of the estate and | tion of his dwelling-place, with the psalmist 
effects of Friends in Barbadoes sent by thee to us, | exclaim, “ For that thy Name (or power) is 
that Pumpkin-hill Meeting-house is lost through | near, thy wondrous works declare” (Ps. Ixxv: 
a person possessing it five years and claiming it | 1), for it is the same Almighty Power who cre- 
by a statute law of the island, and that Planta- | ated all things, by whom these things consist, 
tion Meeting-house and land is in the possession | by whom they move in noiseless cycles, with 
of Thomas Whitney, who married William Cal- | swiftest speed and times so accurate. 

lender’s daughter, and who has paid no rent.” “And God said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and there 


After mentioning several other properties, the | was light.” God’s word is then the mandate of 


letter proceeds : his will Divine. His Word is his Almighty 
“We recommend to your care to support and | power, for He willed and said, and it was done. 
preserve them out of the produce of the estates, It is in the unfoldings of this Divine will, by 
as thou expressest it in one of thy letters,” and | the clearer revelation of himself to man, in these 
closes with the remark, “ We shall be glad to| last days, that God, by his Son, hath more 
r from thee on this subject, and we would | plainly declared himself and the purport of his 
willingly persuade ourselves that a request which | will towards man. , 
has no other object than the general good will; And, as Moses, in describing God’s creation 
readily meet with thy concurrence and assist- | of this visible earth and heaven by his words, 
ance,” “ In the beginning,” takes us back to a period 
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And yet, with all the improved instruments of 
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of time too remote for man’s computation, so 
does the Apostle John, in describing Him, the 
Word, by whom all these things were made, by 
the use of the same phrase “ In the beginning,” 
take us back to the very womb of eternity, which 
neither man nor angel could fathom any more 
than the minutest animalcule could the volume 
of the ocean. For, great and marvellous as are 
God’s works as seen in his creation around us, 
not less so are those works of his as seen on this 


earth below, in the imprint of his laws on mat- 


ter, animate and inanimate. But, above all, we 
magnify his works in the revelation of himself 
to man, and of God’s work of redemption through 
his son, Christ Jesus, our Lord. Of Him John 
says, “ In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God” 
(John i: 1). “All things were made by Him” 
(3rd v.) He, then, is this Almighty creative 
and upholding power of God. “In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men, and 
the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not” (vs. 4,5). Now God is 
a Spirit, but this “ Word is God” (see v. 1). So 
does the Apostle say, “ Now the Lord is that 
Spirit” (11 Cor. iii: 17). Again, “ He that is 


joined to the Lord is one Spirit” (1 Cor. vi: 17). 


So here isa new Sun and new heavens, which were 
before those which are visible toman, and which, 
as the work of his hands, at the mandate of 
whose will shall all pass away. These new 
heavens are invisible to man, yet, in the light 
of God’s Spirit, are seen and known. It is not 
a created light shining amidst the darkness of 
the visible heavens, but it is the light of the Cre- 
ator himself, the Word, shining in the hearts and 
spirits of his creatures, into whom He once 
breathed the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul. Man, through sin, lost this life, this 
Divine image, and became dead to God. Now 
does God’s Word again shine there, that by his 
Almighty power man may be born again to Him 
in spirit and in power, and be renewed into the 
image of Christ, who is the express image of 
God, and God is a Spirit. 

“ But,” says one, “ men are not spirits.” It 
is true, but what is the body without the spirit? 
It is dead, being alone. So, also, “ this Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among men” (v. 14). 
“ How, then,” says the same unbelieving spirit, 
“can God, who is a Spirit, become as man?” 
There are depths in God’s creation which man 
must ever fail to fathom. How much more, 
then, when we come to speak of himself, the 
Creator? Vain is it, O man, to query after that 
thou canst never know whilst life is thine, for 
life itself is a mystery to thee. It is by faith we 
believe in God, by faith we believe in his Word. 
Content are we to receive himself and the ful- 
ness of his joys, which He gives alone to those 
who do believe. And by the same faith by 
which we believe He prepared the world for a 
habitation fur man, do we also believe his word, 
“IT go to prepare a place for you.” And this 
place of blessedness is one in himself that will 
never pass away. W. W. B. 





Tue human body should be to us like a sacred 
temple, which we should keep pure and undefiled, 
approach with something of awe and reverence, 
a temple of flesh, dedicated to the highest pur- 
poses, the habitation of a Divine image. 





“Friends believe that all true Ministers of 
the Gospel are good examples in humble wait- 
ing upon the Lord until they feel the renewal 
of that ability in which alone they can minister, 
to their own peace and the health of the church.” 
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Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums 
of John Barclay. 


(Continued from page 267.) 
[A few lines affectionately offered and address- 
ed to every young person whom they may con- 
cern :] 


“ Dear fellow-traveller, dost thou not at times, 
when thy mind is, in some degree, disengaged 
from the round of sin and folly, or when thy 
natural flow of health and spirits is somewhat 
broken, dost thou not feel within thee convic- 
tions of thy wickedness and condemnation for 
the same? Hast thou not intelligibly heard at 
such intervals a language which whispers, ‘ All 
is not right?’ Hast thou not felt that the end 
of these these things in which thy gratification 
is placed, can never be peace, can never be any- 
thing short of death, eternal death to the soul 
that persists in them? Be assured, then, that 
although these are thy secret feelings, thou art 
still the object of infinite condescension and 
loving kindness. He who desires not the death 
of the evil-doer, but the death of the evil, is still 
near thee, notwithstanding all thy rebellion, 
following thee in thy ways, which are those of 
sin, and running after thee, as a shepherd in 
search of his strayed sheep. These pleadings of 
Divine grace, these convictions of the Spirit of 
Christ, which, in spite of thy concealment of 
them, are pursuing thee, and in spite of thy 
endeavors to appease them by partial reforma- 
tions, are galling thy soul—even these are the 
evidences of his gracious hand upon thee, who 
wounds only to heal, and whose very judgments 
are in mercy. O, that thou mayest come to see 
with undoubted clearness the truth of this, that 
thou mayest be encouraged and emboldened un- 
reservedly to follow that which is, as I fully 
believe, shown thee to be right and acceptable 
in the sight of the great Judge of all the earth. 
Assuredly, He has shown thee what He is re- 
quiring at thy hands and what his righteous 
controversy is with. He requires of thee nothing 
but that which has separated thee from Him, the 
only source and centre of true joy, nothing but 
that which, if not forsaken, will embitter thy 
present life, and plunge thee into utter darkness 
after it. 

“ Dear fellow-traveller, it may be that thou 
hast been, within these few years, my companion 
in the walk of wickedness; that I have taken 
thee by the arm, have helped thee forward in 
the broad and beaten track which leadeth down- 
wards ; that we have taken delight to set at de- 
fiance the commandments of a great Creator, 
and have yielded ourselves and all that we pos- 
sess, the ready instruments of satan—our time, 
our talents, our means, our youth, our health, 
our peace, have been freely sacrificed at the 
altar of our soul’s enemy. Be then entreated 
by one who has himself trod in this path, who 
has hurried forward with impetuosity down this 
fatal current, who, borne by the rushing waters 
to the very brink of a tremendous precipice, has 
been there snatched from the very mouth of 
destruction. There is indeed, dear young per- 
son, neither help nor hope, nor happiness even, 
in this state of existence, but in the favor of 
Him in whose favor is life, in implicit obedience 
to the Divine will, as far as it is made known to 
us. It is to no purpose that we reckon our- 
selves, or are reckoned by others, as belonging 
to this sect or the other church, to this class or 
the other division of professing Christians—if 
we fall short of those unalterable marks and 
evidences of true Christianity by which we shall 
be known and distinguished in that great day, 
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when every gloss will be removed and every 
ceremony and shadow shall fade before the eter- 
nal sun of Truth. We read that at that awful 
crisis there shall be but two names or classes by 
which the inhabitants of the whole world shall 
be known—the sheep and the goats, the good 
and the bad. 

“ Well, dear fellow-traveller, it remains for 
each of us, if we have any desire that this transient 
state of things may terminate in an unfading 
inheritance, to lay aside all the false and foolish 
reasonings, all the vain suggestions, the cheat- 
ing insinuations of an unwearied adversary, and 
with sincerity and simplicity of soul, to take up 
the holy resolution to seek and to serve the 
Lord our God during the few remaining days 
that may be allotted us, and to this end that we 
may be found daily inquiring in his temple, the 
temple of our own hearts, and waiting upon Him 
there, where his kingdom must come and his 
will be done ; that so we may feel his presence 
and power to direct and to guide us into the 
saving knowledge of himself. That thou and I, 
as well as all our poor brethren upon the face 
of the earth, may be of that gloriously happy 
number who shall inherit an eternity of joy un- 
speakable, in the kingdom of heaven, is the ear- 
nest desire of one who feels himself thy soul’s 
true friend. 

“ Whatever some may think in regard to 
these things, I feel assured that he who, in his out- 
ward appearance or behavior, bears any rem- 
nant of a testimony against the customs and 
fashions of the world, ought to be ashamed of 
himself if he belies his avowed sentiments by a 
departure from simplicity in the furniture of his 
house and way of living. 

“Some, indeed, seem to be desirous of dis- 
guising and excusing their violation of the sim- 
plicity which their better feelings convince them 
they should practice, by saying that this or the 
other new or fashionable vanity is an improve- 
ment on the old article, that this gay and gaudy 
trumpery will wear and keep its color better 
than a plainer one, or that this precious bauble 
was given them by their relations.. Thus are 
they endeavoring to satisfy the inquiries of those 
who love consistent plainness, and to silence that 
uneasy inmate, the unflattering witness which is 
following them. I have been much exercised 
and troubled on my own account and on that 
of others, as to these matters, and have been 
very desirous that we may all keep clear of these 
departures. . I believe myself called 
upon to bear an open, unequivocal, unflinching 
testimony, not only against all pride, extrava- 
gance, ostentation and excess, but also, in a pe- 
culiar manner, against all the secret insinuations 
and covered appearances under which they are 
creeping in and growing up amongst us as a 
Society. I have for years believed that the 
declension amongst Friends from the true stand- 
ard of simplicity is great, and I am of the mind 
that if they had diligently hearkened unto, and 
implicitly obeyed, the dictates of Best Wisdom, 
they would have been led to apply all the gifts 
of Divine Providence to the purposes for which 
they were intended. I believe it is my duty to 
live in such an humble, plain, homely, simple 
manner as that, neither in the furniture, food 
nor clothing used, any misapplication of the 
gifts of Divine Providence be admitted or en- 
couraged. 

(To be continued.) 





WHATEVER it may be that steals the mind 
from God will eventually steal the soul from 
Heaven. 


Third Mo. 26, 1898 
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A Just and Fearless Judge, 


The following arraignment upon the licensed 
liquor traffic was recently made by Judge Jay 
H. Boughton, of Colorado, in pronouncing sep. 
tence upon a man who had been convicted of g 
serious crime, committed in a saloon on a First. 
day evening: 

“The fact is again brought prominently be. 
fore us, stares us in the face here out of these 
records in such a manner that we cannot escape 
it, that this is another crime attributed to the 
open saloon. I weigh my words well in what 
I say in this connection, after mature and care 
ful deliberation, and I assume the responsibility 
for everything I say regarding this infamous 
business. 

“Tt is a business I know all about; this is g 
matter upon which I do not have to seek infor. 
mation. It isa fact as plain as the noonday 
sun, and it is confirmed by all human experi- 
ence, that the saloon is the hot-bed of crime, 
vice and debauchery ; that it cannot live for 
one single day without dragging boys within its 
meshes, manufacturing drunkards out of our 
boys to take the places of older drunkards who 
have passed beyond the reach of the saloon, or 
to such a stage where their patronage is unprof- 
itable to the rumseller. Boys must step up to 
the bar to take their places. The saloons can- 
not live without making drunkards out of our 
boys one single day, any more than yonder flour 
mill can run one day in the manufacture of flour 
without using wheat. This is a consequence 
which flows directly from the open saloon. Peo- 
ple may be shocked at the commission of a crime 
of this character on the Sabbath-day in a law- 
abiding community like ours, but they need not 
be shocked. No intelligent man in this day and 
age of the world has a right to be shocked at 
the discovery of such a crime committed within 
the portals of these man-traps. 

“This is the legitimate consequence and fruit 
of the business; and, as has been developed by 
the facts in this case, boys are not the only meat 
this monster feeds upon, it does not stop with 
boys. Its demoralizing influence reaches every 
family directly or indirectly. The young girl 
is not safe from its clutches, And the fact of it 
having been legalized by the votes of Christian 
men and women does not render the crimes 
committed in its name any the less atrocious. 

“The facts and circumstances developed dur- 
ing the trial confirm my conclusions in this re 
spect ; they are uncontrovertible, and the result 
cannot be escaped. We see women walking our 
streets, gaunt with hunger, half-clad and hollow- 
eyed with misery ; children barefooted, prema- 
turely old, haggard with hunger and brutal 
treatment; women broken-hearted because of 
the debauchery of their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers by this hydra-headed monster, which 
is created, protected, legalized, and pampered 
by the laws of a Christian government.”— The 


Outlook. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Permanent and the Temporary. 


The true aim of education and of all right 
teaching is to draw out and assist the mind in 
its development, so as to perceive and a 
those principles which underlie our life’s 
welfare, spiritually, mentally and physically, 
and, conversely, to detect and reject all that #8 
injurious to it. 

While change is indelibly written upon the 
face of the whole visible creation and is its 
resistible law, the outward is only the varying 
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expression of that which is unchangeable and 
pal. 

oe therefore who can separate the essential 
and eternal from that which is ephemeral has 
the key of happiness, and, as he uses it by liv- 
ing up to his convictions, will unlock that door 
which remains closed to the vast majority of 
our race. J. E. 





Religious Notes. 
The New York Observer says: “ We are getting 
wearied by the destructive work that is being done 
under the name of literary criticism” of the Bible. 





Though great established institutions, with large 
endowments and learned instructors, may afford 
great advantages, yet in them often men study the 
words of men rather than the words of God. No 
amount of human learning can supply the place of 
that Divine wisdom which comes from the Word of 
God, ‘which liveth and abideth forever.” No 
matter what we study, if we neglect God’s Word, 
the man of God will never “ be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” He may know 
Greek, but he will not know God; he may under- 
stand Hebrew, but will lack the Holy Ghost, and 
his life and ministry will bea failure.— The Argosy. 

[The above is quoted for its application to the 
Living Word.—Eb. } 





Swincinc Bacx.—Of the higher critics a few 
years ago it might have been said: “ The world has 
gone after them.” By degrees the pendulum is 
swinging back, and men are recovering their bal- 
ance. Says the Christian Church: 

“We are pleased to note another secession from 
the ranks of the critics. Hitherto, Halevy, of 
Paris, the distinguished Assyriologist, has been 
numbered among the disciples of Wellhausen. He 
has now joined Sayce and Hommel in their attack 
upon the theories of his former master. Assyri- 
ology is too glaring a disproof of the critical theo- 
ries to permit even neutrality. Assyriologists are 
forced to declare the critical conclusions to be un- 
scientific and untrue. Halevy took the opportunity 
afforded by the recent meeting in Paris of the Ori- 
ental Congress to maintain the essential truth of 
the Mosaic history.”— The Armory. 





A Methodist writes in the Christian Advocate, on 
“Some Evil Tendencies in Methodism.” The same 
may serve as warnings in other denominations— 
none of which can claim that the enemy has sown 
no tares in its field. (1). The growing laxity of 
discipline towards notorious offenders. (2). The 
growing indisposition of our official brethren to 
spiritual duties. One phase of this is “‘a painful 
lack of soulfulness and spiritual power in religious 
exercises.” (3). The apparently weakening hold 
of Methodism on the masses. (4). The over- 

owth of a spirit of officialism in our ministry. 

e coveting of pastorates in an office-seeking 
spirit. (5). The appointing power in our confer- 
ences; as, sending ministers on bard and unwel- 
come missions “like dumb driven cattle” without 
consulting them. (6). The intrusion of a worldly 
spirit into the churches. 

“We must not forget that only as the ruling 
forces in our church life keep in touch with the 
heart of the Christ, and so in touch with the multi- 
tades of unsaved men, can we accomplish the mis- 
sion to which Divine Providence has called us. 

“In one of the largest and best conditioned Con- 
ferences in American Methodism, with a lay mem- 

tship of more than forty thousand, with all our 
Epworth League enthusiasms, our camp meetings 
and conventions, our Sunday-schools and special 
evangelists, there was, in a recent year, only a net 
gain of forty-six. The case is probably exceptional. 
And yet it is enough to give us prayerful pause 
while we diligently inquire the reason why.” 





Notes from Correspondents. 
Ihave been fearful of leaving anything on record 
ind me, but what, upon clear conviction has 
‘ppeared to be right; and have often seen the ne- 


cessity of looking as closely to what is thus com- 
mitted to paper, as to anything that might be said 
or done, that nothing may even in secret be done 
or said, but what will bear the test of being brought 
to light. 





While Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever, draws all men to Him in the old way, 
not of words, but of healing love, to drink of his 
cup and be baptized with his baptism, remains, I 
think, to be the limit of our aspirations. But how 
far have we been from thinking so! How much 
have we been apt to think we could do besides, 
without waiting to know whether it was “ pre- 
pared ” for us or not! So, at least have I dreamed 
of services which I now shudder to think of. So 
that I often think that illness may have been to 
me a preservation for which I ought to be more 
thankful even than I am. 





I should not wish to be ill merely for the sake of 
its serving as a napkin to wrap up my troublesome 
“talent,” but I think it is better to be laid aside 
(one’s flesh resting in hope), than having all one’s 
faculties to be carried away beyond the pure bud- 
dings of the life which cannot be hastened. 

If there be any true life in me, it cannot be 
quenched by the failure of my bodily health, or 
quite hidden by my inability to move from place 
to place. I know that I must seem to others 
as a sort of deserter —and this has often been 
bitter to me—but at the root I am at peace, even 
when I cannot justify myself. God is greater than 
our heart, and knoweth all things. 





We that remain still love the faith and the tes- 
timonies of the Society of Friends. But from a 
human standpoint the outlook for these testimonies 
to be maintained in this [part of the] country is 
not bright. But on the other hand those who have 
abandoned them seem to be diverging further and 
further from their maintenance. The latest move 
coming to our notice is the electing of a pastor or 
preacher by a vote of the meeting for the year, and 
sometimes two or three candidates for the same 
meeting. 
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“Will you go to church to-day,—or to meet- 
ing? When people ask us this, the question 
arises, ‘ What is the difference? Since the word 
for ‘church’ in the original New Testament 
means assembly, and the word ‘meeting’ means 
the same, what is the difference?’ ” 

The word “meeting” appears to be about 
as straight-forward and honest a rendering for 
the New Testament word ecclesia (translated 
“church ”) as could be found. Throughout all 
other Greek literature also ecclesia has that, or 
an equivalent meaning; as, assembly, congre- 
gation, convention ;—alwaysa gathering together 
of persons. Its frequent use in the New Testa- 
ment scriptures for Christian assemblies has 
confined our word “church” to that specific 
meaning,—a meeting or body of Christians 
for Christian purposes, especially for worship. 
Where two or three are gathered together in 
Christ’s name, there is a church. 

At the time when our authorized Version of 
the Bible was in preparation, there were many 
who desired that the excellent and unmistakable 
word “ congregation ” should be the rendering 
of that which is translated “church.” But the 
rules handed down by the king, who was of 
papal tendencies, forbade that. There was the 
same reluctance to have the word made intel- 
ligible to the people, as subsists in some quart- 
ers now. If a more mysterious word can be 
used, more of superstition can lurk behind it, 


and more priestcraft can take up its abode} 


within it. A plain word, “ meeting” or “con- 
gregation,” lets in light upon the truth in its 
simplicity; a blind word, “church,” is one un- 
der which such as are blinded by ecclesiasticism 
can lead the blind. 

We do not object to the use of the word 
“church” when no more is claimed for it than 
for the plainer word “ meeting” or “ congrega- 
tion.” But we do object to any implied dis- 
tinction between them, as if one represented an 
institution of more authorized standing than the 
other; or as if history, or precedence in time, 
were a more Divine authority than the immedi- 
ate divine Spirit. 

But the questioner quoted above when asked 
to tell the difference between church and meet- 
ing, replied that a church is where a program 
of stated and prepared exercises for worship is 
regularly conducted, and “meeting” is where 
the exercises are voluntary or not systematic. 
This reflects the popular or unthinking way in 
which some seem to rule Friends’ meetings out 
from the category of churches. Did we but live 
up to our doctrine of church-life, no denomina- 
tion would be founded on surer authority to be 
of Christ’s true Church. It is the others, not 
professing to receive all services so immediately 
from Christ, that are the associations; and we, 
if true to our fundawental standing in receiving 
all immediately from the living Head, that have, 
in common with all such, a title to the name of 
his Church. For the Church, according to the 
Apostle’s teaching, consists of all those who have 
such communicative connection with Christ their 
living Head, as the members of a human body 
have with its head. 

Now it is said that no other church has yet 
placed in its official creed for its members, or 
for man, this doctrine of directly communicative 
connection, this “immediate and perceptible 
direction of the Spirit of Christ,” except the 
religious Society of Friends. Accordingly none 
but that Society, in its official standards of faith, 
represents the apostolic definition of the Church. 

But we turn with satisfaction from creeds to 
the numerous individual members of the true 
church serving under various creeds or in spite 
of them. We turn with comfort to the many 
clear declarations frequently sounded forth by 
ministers of various connections asserting the 
immediate and perceptible influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the hearing of Christ’s voice by his true 
sheep, the inspiration of the Almighty giving 
us an understanding, the necessity of the inter- 
pretation of the written word by the Living 
Word, ete. All this has caused us to wonder 
what share in forwarding this great advance in 
the spirituality of Gospel teaching, has been 
contributed by our religious Society. Also 
what share in setting back this advancing tide 
of Quakerism among the churches, any still 
holding to our name, but imitating those churches 
in features which set aside the doctrine, are re- 
sponsible for. 

But while the fundamental standard of our 
distinctive profession is pre-eminently planted in 
the essentials of the church (even on the rock 
of Divine revelation in Christ than whom “ other 
foundation no man can lay”) we ascribe the 
name church, not to our religious Society,— 
which does, we believe, contain many members 
of Christ’s church,—but to all in every denom- 
ination or in none, who may be livingly and 
obediently joined unto Christ, as the members 
of the body are to its head. Much less do we 
eall a building a church, believing that only 
they who truly worship within or without a 
structure, are the donk in that place. And 
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where we also are a meeting gathered in his 
name, in worship that is in spirit and in truth, 
we are a church indeed; while any so-called 
church, when gathered unto stated exercises 
and not at heart to the spirit of Christ, must be 
a bare meeting, and spiritually nothing more. 









































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—On the 17th inst. Senator Proc- 
tor made a remarkable statement in the United States 
Senate, giving the result of his observations during 
his recent visit to Cuba. He read from manuscript, 
and was listened to with intense interest. He said that 
outside of Havana there was desolation and misery. 
People were surrounded by trochas and controlled by 
forts or block-houses. Outside of the trochas and forts 
there were no habitations or people living. The Span- 
iards, he said, held in the four provinces only what 
their army sits on. He said also that neither Span- 
iards nor Cubans want autonomy. Senator Proctor 
was not in favor of annexation. The conditions for 
self-government in Cuba were favorable, and there 
was not much danger of revolutions. He would not 
make any recommendation as to what should be done. 
He thought the matter might be safely left to an 
American President and the American people. 

A telegram from Madrid says the aspect of affairs 
has undergone a complete change, and there is a strong 
feeling in favor of peace between the United States 
and Spain. 

The price paid Brazil for the warships Amazonas and 
Almirante Abreuall was something over $2,500,000. 
The Abreuall cannot be completed for six weeks. Spain 
was a bidder for the ships, and the outcome was doubt- 
ful until the contracts were signed. The Amazonas has 
been renamed the New Orleans by Secretary Long 
and the Abreuall has had her name changed to the 
Albany. 

Reports from the central part of California indicate 
that apricots, plums, almonds and cherries have been 
completely ruined by the heavy frosts of the past few 
nights. The orchards in the vicinity of Linden, Eodi 
and Campo will not produce sufficient early fruit for 
the families of the owners. The apricots in these par- 
ticular sections are of a very fine quality and com- 
mand a good price, so the loss to the orchardists will 
run up into the thousands of dollars. The late fruit 
is not affected. 

A courier from Dawson City reports the health of 
the people good and plenty of provisions on hand. A 
stampede has taken place from Dawson and Circle 
City to American Creek, in Alaska, where rich finds 
of gold are reported. 

Dr. Perrine, at Lick Observatory, has just discov- 
ered a bright comet. 

According to a dispatch from Fort Townsend, Wash., 
a volcano on Suwa Island, which has long been sup- 
posed to be extinct, is reported by Captain Humes, 
just arrived from Manilla, to be in a state of activity, 
lighting up the sea at night for many miles. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 484, which 
is 20 more than the previous week, and 59 less than the 
corresponding week of 1897. Of the whole number, 
244 were males and 240 females: 83 died of pneumonia; 
54 of consumption; 49 of heart disease; 24 of diph- 
theria; 20 of old age; 20 of inanition; 17 of nephritis ; 
17 of convulsions; 14 of inflammation of the brain; 13 
of measles; 13 of apoplexy ; 12 of typhoid fever ; 12 of 
bronchitis; 11 of marasmus, and 11 of paralysis. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 984 a 100; 4’s, reg., 110 a 
111; coupon, 111 a 112; new 4’s, 122 a 123}; 5’s, 1114 
a 1124; currency 6’s, 1024 a 105. 

Corron.—Middling uplands, 63¢. per pound. 

FrEep.—Spot bran, $16.00 a $16.50 per ton for win- 
ter in bulk and $14.50 a $15.00 per ton for spring in 
sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $3.00 a $3.25; do extras, 
$3.25 a $3.65 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.20 a $4.40; 
do., do., straight, $4.40 a $4.60; Western winter, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.40; do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; do., 
do., patent, $4.90 a $5.10; spring, clear, $4.25 a $4.50 ; 
do., straight, $4.90 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.40 ; 
do., favorite brands, $5.40 a $5.60. City mills, extra, 
$3.25 a $3.65; do., clear, $4.30 a $4.50; do., straight, 
$4.50 a $4.75 ; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.60. Rye FLour.— 
Choice Penna., $2.90 per bbl. BuckwHEAT FLOoUvR. 
—$1.30 a $1.50 per 100 pounds, as to quality, for new. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 99 a 99}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34 a 34}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 33} a 33}c. 

Beer Cattie.—Extra, 5§ a 5}c.; good, 5} a 5}c.; me- 

dium, 4} a 5c.; common, 4} a 44c. 
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SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 44 a 43c.; 
medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, 3} a 3$c.; lambs, wool, 5} 
a 63c.; lambs, clipped, 4} a 5}c. 

Hogs.—5} a 6c. for best Western, and 5} a 5jc. for 
others, and 5} a 5§c. for State. 

ForeEicn.—Sir Henry Bessemer, F. R. S., the cele- 
brated inventor of Bessemer steel, died on the evening 
of the 15th instant. 

A despatch of the 20th instant from Berlin, states 
that Theodore Lerner, with an expedition, aided from 
State and private sources, will start on the steamer 
Helgoland in the Fifth Mo. next, in search of Andree, 
the missing aeronaut, and to prosecute scientific in- 
vestigations. 

It is said that 70,000 Spanish soldiers have been 
killed, wounded and incapacitated for duty during the 
present war in Cuba. 

It was announced semi-officially in Madrid that it 
was useless to talk of the sale of Cuba. 

An explosion took place on the 18th instant at Santa 
Isabel mine, at Belmez, province of Cordova, Spain. 
Sixty bodies have been recovered and many are unac- 
counted for. 

Sweden now holds more than 12,000,000 acres of 
forest lands belonging to the State, an increase of 
over 3,000,000 acres in thirteen years. 

Russia has ordered a 10,000 horse power ice breaker 
from an English firm, and will attempt to keep navi- 
gation open to St. Petersburg all winter next year. 

The great Mantascheff petroleum business, in the 
Russian Trans Caucasia, valued at $17,500,000, has 
been purchased by an Englishman. 

China’s mission to St. Petersburg has failed, and, it 
is said, there is no alternative but to agree to the 
Russian demands. 

The returns of the Japanese election show a small 
majority for the Government. 

The British officials at Bombay have decided to 
abolish, experimentally, the system of plague search 
parties. 

Between Madagascar and the coast of India there 
are about 16,000 islands, only 600 of which are in- 
habited, but most of which are capable of supporting 
a population. 

No fewer than ten steamers are already plying on 
Lake Nyassa in East Africa. Their fuel has hitherto 
been wood, which is getting to be scarce on the banks; 
but the recent discovery of large coal mines will ob- 
viate all trouble for the future. 

The death of the insurgent Cuban leaders, Cayito, 
Alvarez and Nunez, at first reported to be due to their 
own comrades, because they intended to surrender, is 
now said to have been caused by the autonomous Gov- 
ernor of Santa Clara, who made an appointment for a 
conference and then macheted them. 

During the past year 285 Indian Schools were in 
operation in the Dominion of Canada with an enroll- 
ment of 9,628 pupils. 

a __l 
NOTICES. 

Frienps’ Institute Lyceum.— The concluding 
meeting has been postponed until Sixth-day, Fourth 
Month Ist, at 8 p.m. The meeting will be held as 
usual at 140 N. Sixteenth Street. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—The General Com- 
mittee meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth day, Fourth 
Month Ist, at 11 a.m. The Committee on Instruction 
meet the same day, at 9 A.M. 

Wm. Evans, Clerk. 


THE ComMITTEE having the oversight of the meet- 
ing at Kennett Square, Pa., have appointed a public 
meeting for Divine worship at that place on next 
First-day, Third Month 27th, at 3 o’clock, P. m. 


CULTURED young woman Friend, experienced, wishes 
engagement to travel abroad or here with woman 
Friend, as companion to her. Little or no salary ex- 
pected. Address “ P,” Office of THE FRIEND. 


A WOMAN FRIEND desires a position of some trust 
in an institution, or would be housekeeper or compan- 
ion to an elderly person or invalid. Adr. “ X. Y. Z.,” 

Office of THE FriEnpD. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
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Tract AssocriATION OF FRIENDs.— The Annogl 


Meeting of the Association will be held in the Com. 
mittee Room of Arch Street Meeting-house on Fourth. 
day evening the 30th inst., at 8 o’clock. All interested 
Friends are invited to attend. 


Henry B. Asgort, Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA, Third Month, 1898. 


CorRECcTION.—The date of the annual meeting of 


the Tract Association of Friends, as published in last 
week’s issue, should have been the 30th instead of the 


29th. The meeting will be held next Fourth-day 
evening. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—Applications for 


the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wint1AM F. WicKERSHAM, Principal, 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 


communications in regard to business should be for. 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 


Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
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Diep, at his residence near New London, Chester 


County, Pa., on the eighteenth of Twelfth Month, 1897, 
ABEL J. Hopxrns, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age. He was an Overseer of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting. This dear Friend had from early life been 
known as a consistent member of the Society. His 
death was caused by an accident. After this occurrence 
he lingered a few days with mind unimpaired, but un- 
able to give much utterance to his thoughts. 
had long been his concern to live daily upon the watch, 
now, although the summons came at an unexpected 
moment, he was not unprepared. This solemn period 
was marked by resignation and composure, and through 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus he was enabled to lay 
down his head in peace. 


As it 


——,, on the fifth of Second Month, 1898, Lypma 


Rosrnson, an elder and member of White River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, held near Winchester, 
Ind., in her fifty-ninth year. 
Friend were attended with much suffering which she 
bore with patience and resignation. 
long member of the Society of Friends, and was much 
attached to its principles and testimonies. 
time of her release seemed to be near and the end of 
her sufferings was spoken of, she would exclaim: 
“Happy, happy! when He comes to take me to him- 
self!” She leaves a comfortable hope that she has en- 
tered into that rest that remaineth. 


The last days of this dear 
She was a life- 


When the 


-—, in Tuckerton, N. J., Second Month 13th, 1898, 
RicHarp B. Bartwett, a member of Little Egg Har- 


bor Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age. 
ciples of the Society, and could say to a neighbor who 
called to see him during his last illness that he felt his 
Saviour to be very dear to him. 
exhortations and praises to which he in his last few 
days gave utterance, manifested his faith that death 


He was warmly attached to the prin- 
Many vocal prayers, 


was swallowed up in victory. 

, at the home of her son-in-law, Samuel Grewell, 
West Branch, Iowa, on the seventh of Third Month, 
1898, RuTHANNA WALKER, widow, of Thompson Wal- 
ker, aged about seventy-six years ;'an esteemed mem- 
ber of West Branch Monthly Meeting of Friends. The 
quiet tenor of her life was in harmony with the simple 
Quaker faith which she was concerned to adorn. Long 
feeble in body, her spirit was active in the fear of the 
Lord till near her end. which was sudden, being only 
one day off her usual duties, but she was oldeule not 
renee for the change, so happy, as we believe, to 

er. 

——, at his residence in Philadelphia, First Month 
10th, 1898, JosepH Water Burton, eldest son of 
the late Robert Burton, of Concord, Pa., in the twenty- 
sixth year of his age; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Western 
District. 

——, at his residence near Columbus, N. J., on the 
twenty-fourth of First Month, 1898, NarHan CARs 
LAKE, in the seventy-seventh year of his age; a mem- 
_s Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 





Morris—Departed this life, resting in Jesus, 00 
First-day morning, Third Month 13th, 1898, Extsa- 
BETH Morris, wife of Israel Morris, in the eighty-first 
year of her age. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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